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May We Have Your Attention? 


N OUR mail this morning is a letter from one of our WEE WIsDOM 

readers in Salem, Oregon. In his letter he suggests that we have a 
Hobby Corner in WEE Wispom. As this suggestion has been made 
several times we believe that our WEE WIspDoM readers would enjoy 
having such a department in the magazine; so we are passing the sug- 
gestion on to you. In the Hobby Corner WEE WispoM readers would 
have an opportunity to exchange ideas about their particular hobbies. 

What is your hobby? Do you like to make scrapbooks of your 
favorite poems, of news items, or pictures of dogs, cats, horses, ships, 
or airplanes? Or do you prefer to collect things, such as unusual bottles, 
or pitchers, or elephants? Whatever your hobby is, if you should like 
to have a Hobby Corner in WEE WispoM, write and tell us about it. If 
from your letters we feel that a large enough number of readers are 
interested in such a corner, we shall have one. Address your letters to 
Hobby Corner Editor, WEE WIsDOM Magazine, 917 Tracy, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

When you have read the Spartan story this month many of you 
will be wondering whether Dorothy Wagstaff drew the cover picture 
to illustrate the Spartan story or whether the story was written about 
the picture. This is the way the “mystery” started and ended: Dorothy 
Wagstaff drew the picture for the cover, and it was on your editor's 
desk when Curtis Haseltine, who writes the Spartan stories, came in 
looking for an interesting plot for a Spartan story. We showed him the 
cover, and he said, ‘“There’s a good idea for a Spartan story!” He put on 
his hat and went home to write the story “Red Comes a Cropper.” We 
got a good laugh out of the story, and we hope you will too. Red is a 
good sport; he knew when the joke was on him and took it in good part. 


Editor. 


Published on the Ist of each month by Unity School of Christianity, 917 Tracy, K. Cit 
as second-class matter Aug. 8, 1898, at the post office at Kansas City, Mo., se ae an op 3 180. 
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When School Begins 


By Myrtes-Marie Plummer 


When school is out I feel so glad; 
I close my books and go with Dad. 
I like to garden in my plot, 

To swim and dive when it is hot, 
And learn to be a first-class scout— 
When school is out. 


But when the leaves start tumbling down 
And colors turn all gold and brown, 

__ There is no music half so sweet 

' As that old school bell down the street. 

I grab my books with shouts and grins 
When school begins. 
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J AC, standing in front of her dressing table tying 
a ribbon around her hair, paused suddenly, her 
hands still up to her head, her blue eyes wide. 

“At last!” she breathed excitedly. “It must be—oh, 
I wonder! I do ho 3 

Jac’s dressing table stood by her bedroom window, 
and the window looked out across a strip of yard at 
the window of another bedroom in a house very much 
like the one in which Jac lived. 

That house had been standing empty for nearly a 
year. In that time it had taken on a shabby, neglected 
look, partly due to its dust-covered windows and 
partly to the tall grass and weeds in the yard. For 
months there had been a “For Rent or Sale” sign in 
the yard, which did not add to the appearance of the 

lace. 
. Now definitely something was happening next 
door. The sign was gone. A man was out in the yard, 
scything the tall grass and bringing back the smooth, 
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The three True Bluebirds were too busy 
talking and laughing to notice Fenetta 


well-kept appearance that the lawn had worn when 
Sue Remington, Jac’s best friend, had lived there. 

Inside the house things were happening too. Jac 
could see the plump form of Mrs. Mays, who did 
cleaning in the homes of the neighborhood, washing 
and scouring inside the bedroom that had once been 
Sue’s. Anybody could tell Mrs. Mays was getting the 
house ready to be lived in again. 

“Oh, I hope the family has a daughter!” said Jac 
to herself. Without stopping to tie the ribbon in her 
hair she dashed into the kitchen where her mother 
was Cutting carrots into neat little orange moons. “I 
hope she’s my age,” cried Jac, “and nice, so she can 
sort of take Sue’s place, and be a True Bluebird 
and——”" 

“I suppose you refer to the possible new neigh- 
bor?” said Mrs. Dickson. “Well, I think they do have 
a daughter. Mrs. Morris said there are two children.” 

“Maybe we can be best friends!” Jac exclaimed. 
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“We can go to school together and 
on bicycle rides. We can signal 
across to each other from our bed- 
room windows as Sue and I used to 
do! Oh, I can scarcely wait——’’ 

She ate a slice of carrot thought- 
fully. “You know, Mother, it’s 
lonely having your very best friend 
move away. Of course it’s nice to 
have lots of other friends like the 
True Bluebirds, but a girl needs 
one best friend——” 

“Well, we're not sure yet that 
they have a daughter your age,” 
Mrs. Dickson reminded her. ‘You 
mustn’t plan too much on it.” 

“Tom will know all about it. 
I'll ask him,” said Jac hopefully. 
Her big brother Tom was a re- 
porter on the Remburg News. He 
always knew everything that was 
going on. 

She could hardly wait until 
lunchtime when Tom would be 
home. She got out the old list of 
secret signals that she and Sue 
had used to flash messages 
across ‘the yard. She tried to 
imagine what the new girl 
would look like, whether she 
would be smal! with black curls 
or tall and fair. 

“T think I should give a party 
for her, don’t you, Mother?” 
she planned excitedly at noon 
as she helped with the lunch. 
“Sort of a ‘coming-out’ party, or 
an introduction party such as they 
have for the new ministers—like 
the one Cousin Annabel had for 
me when I visited her that sum- 
mer! With written invitations that 
read, “To meet Miss’—whatever 
her name is!” 

Jac had got as far as deciding 
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on the refreshments for the party 
when Tom came home, and she 
pounced upon him immediately. 

“Yes, I’ve heard about the new 
neighbors,” smiled Tom. ‘Their 
names are Condon and they have 
two children. There’s a boy about 
six and a girl about thirteen 
named 

Tom wrinkled his brows. “Let's 
see, it’s a queer sort of name—Fin- 
Fan-Fen-Fenetta! That’s the girl’s 
name, Fenetta Condon.” 

““Fenetta Condon,” repeated Jac 
very slowly. “Fenetta Condon.” 
Somehow she did not like the 
sound of that name. “I wonder if 
she ever lived in Bloomington?” 

“Can’t say as to her past his- 
tory,” Tom grinned, helping him- 
self to creamed carrots. 

Jac was thinking. A memory 
image had flashed very vividly be- 
fore her mind. It was a memory 
of the party Cousin Annabel had 


given for Jac when she had visited 
Annabel’s home in Bloomington. 
All the invitations had read, “To 
meet Miss Jacqueline Dickson.” 
There had been many Bloom- 
ington girls at that party, gay, 
friendly, chattering girls, flutter- 
ing about like butterflies in their 
prettiest dress-up frocks. Annabel’s 
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By Miriam E. Mason 


mother had had tables put under 
the trees for the refreshments. But 
there was just one thing that had 
cast a tiny shadow on the party. 
One girl had not come—Fenetta 
Condon! What was worse, she had 
not even answered the invitation. 
Jac learned those things from the 
little murmurs that were whis- 
pered about among the girls. 

Then, just as the refreshments 
were being placed on the tables, a 
girl walked along the street right 
past the party. She was a wind- 
blown sort of girl in tomboyish 
shirt and slacks. 

“And she certainly acted queer,” 
remembered Jac. ‘Snooty! Just 
barely glancing at everybody and 
then sailing by, hardly looking or 
speaking. 

“Fenetta Condon,” murmured 
Jac to herself. ‘Well, maybe it 
isn't the same girl, but there 
wouldn’t be many girls of that 

age with that queer name.” 

She remembered that Fenetta 
too had been a visitor in Bloom- 
ington that year. She had been 
spending the summer with her 
grandfather while her parents 
were in Europe. 


B cea felt as if all her fine 
hopes for a best friend had 

suddenly had a hole poked in 
them. A haughty, stuck-up sort of 
girl who did not even answer an 
invitation to a party given for a 
visiting stranger was not the sort 
of girl Jac wanted for a best friend 
or one that could take Sue’s place 
in the True Bluebirds. 

That afternoon Jac saw several 
of her friends and told them about 
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the house next door being rented, 
and about Fenetta Condon. “Of 
course, I can’t be absolutely cer- 
tain until I see her,” finished Jac. 
“But if it’s that same girl, I don’t 
intend to be friendly with her. 
That girl wouldn’t come to a party 
to meet me. She’s snobbish and 
unfriendly, and I think it would 
be two-faced of me to be friendly 
to her after the way she acted and 
the way I feel.” 

Jac’s friends all warmly agreed 
with Jac. “You'd think she'd have 
been polite enough to answer the 
invitation, and polite enough not 
to walk past the house acting 
stuck up,” they said. “If she is the 
one, we'll just not pay much at- 
tention to her.” 

It was a rule of the True Blue- 
birds that they should all stand 
faithfully by each other “‘in peace, 
in war, in work, in fun, like sisters 
of one family!” 

Within a day or so a large 
furniture van stopped in front of 
the house next door, and very 
soon after that a car drove up and 
parked behind it. Jac and two of 
the True Bluebirds were sitting on 
Jac’s front porch, eagerly watch- 
ing. 

“Is it—is it her—I mean she? 
I mean is she the same Fenetta?” 
whispered Mary Jo excitedly as 
the passengers started getting out 
of the car. 

Jac looked. From the car 
stepped first as fine-looking a man 
as any one of their fathers. Then 
a pretty woman about the same 
age as their mothers got out, fol- 
lowed by a small boy, and last of 
all, a girl about the age of the 
True Bluebirds. At her Jac looked 
intently. 

“It’s the same girl!’’ she said at 
last, her heart heavy with resent- 
ment. Somehow up until this very 
minute, she had hoped that it 
might be a different Fenetta, the 
kind of girl that would make a 
good best friend. But this was the 
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very same girl who had walked 
past Annabel’s house in Bloom- 
ington that day, with quick steps 
and head held high. 

“Well, that settles that,’ de- 
clared Nell with firm loyalty. 
““Fenetta Condon will have to find 
other friends in Remburg besides 
the True Bluebirds!” 

Pretty soon, when the three 
friends started downtown to get 
an ice cream cone, they passed 
Fenetta, sitting on the front step 
of her porch. She looked a tiny 
bit lonesome sitting there with her 
chin on her hands. It was a grand 
chance to start up a friendship 
with: “Hello, we're your neigh- 
bors. Shouldn’t you like to go with 
us to get an ice-cream cone?” 

But the three True Bluebirds 
walked past, talking and laughing 
among themselves. They were too 
busy talking and laughing to no- 
tice Fenetta sitting alone on her 
doorstep. Fenetta looked after 
them, and the first shy glance of 
friendliness turned to one of half- 
wistful disappointment, which 
gave way to a proud little flush. 
Fenetta shrugged one shoulder 
and gave something like a tiny 
sniff. 

“Snobs!”’ said the sniff. “Well, 
they don’t need to think that I 
care if they don’t want to be 
friends!” 

When Jac came back home 
alone about an hour later, Fenetta 
Condon was out in her front yard 
playing ball with her little brother, 
and this time she was too busy 
laughing and playing to give a 
glance in the direction of her 
neighbor. Even when the little boy 
looked up and said in a friendly 
way, “Hello, we've moved into 
this house,’ Fenetta did not add 
so much as a glance to the con- 
versation. 

“Just like she always was,” pro- 
nounced Jac to herself. “Oh, dene 
this is worse than if the house had 
gone on being empty and letting 
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the grass grow!” 

For the first few days it was 
really rather embarrassing, trying 
to find excuses for staying strictly 
away from the house next door; 
thinking up tactful answers when 
people said: “And so you have a 
new playmate! Isn’t that nice?” 
Of course, Jac’s mother called on 
Mrs. Condon, but Jac was busy 
at a girl-scout meeting that after- 
noon and did not go along. 

“Mrs. Condon is very nice. She 
hopes you will come over some 
evening for supper with Fenetta.”’ 

“Did Fenetta say she hoped 
so?” questioned Jac, in a private- 
detective sort of voice, and Mrs. 
Dickson admitted that Fenetta had 
not added anything to the invita- 
tion. 

“I believe she is a little shy,” 
said Mrs. Dickson, “‘but she is a 
very sweet girl, Jac, with her dark 
hair and eyes and that quiet, digni- 
fied manner.” 

“Well, I won't be able to go,” 
stated Jac firmly. ‘I have all sorts 
of things to do every evening: 
girl-scout meetings and music and 
the True Bluebirds. So if they ask 
you, don’t say I'll come!” 

“I’m sure you and Fenetta will 
be good friends when you know 
one another better,’ prophesied 
Mrs. Dickson. 


RIENDSHIP really needs a lit- 
tle warmth and encourage- 
ment if it is to grow. Friendships 


“Then shall I select a new general- 
arrangements committee?” 


do not grow wild like weeds; one 
acquires them by careful cultiva- 
tion. So after the first few days, 
there was no danger at all of Jac 
and Fenetta becoming friends. 
Each of them politely ignored the 
other. It was for all the world as 
if a great, high wall had stood 
between the two houses, a wall 


that cut off the view so that the 
two girls seldom even saw each 
other! 

There were times of course 
when the wall, so convenient in 
most ways, was rather a nuisance. 
Jac, starting out for a bicycle ride, 
would see Fenetta also just ready 
to pedal off, and would think what 
fun it would be to ride’ together. 
Fenetta rode beautifully; straight- 
backed, bending forward from the 
waist, her hair flying behind her 
like a ship’s figurehead. “It would 
be fun to ride with her,” thought 
Jac, “if only she were different. I 
know so many nice places around 
here to go!” 

One evening as she rode past 
Fenetta’s house she saw her neigh- 
bor standing by her bike. Jac 
looked over the wall just long 
enough to ask carelessly: “Riding 
my way?” 

Fenetta hesitated just an instant 
before she replied: “Marty Brown 
and Frances Lee are coming by for 
me. You may wait and ride with 
us if you want to.” 

“No, thanks,” returned Jac. “I 
have to meet some girls uptown.” 
She sped on, feeling rebuffed. 
“Well, I tried to be nice to her. 
Of course if she prefers to go with 
Marty and Frances, that’s her af- 
fair!” 

‘Marty and Frances were from a 
group of girls slightly older than 
the True Bluebirds. They had even 
been known to make fun of the 
True Bluebirds, referring to them 
as the Wee Green Poll Parrots. 

Time went on, and Fenetta, 
even without the aid of an intro- 
duction party, found her own 
place and her own friends in Rem- 
burg. In such a small town it was 
strange that two girls living next 
door to each other could manage 
to remain separated. Yet it was 
really very easy, once that tall, 
invisible wall had been erected be- 
tween them. They attended differ- 
ent churches; they did not have 
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the same friends; and Fenetta did 
not join the girl-scout troop to 
which Jac belonged. 

School began, and there Fenetta 
and Jac saw each other every day. 
They could not help themselves; 
they were in the same home room! 
They were rivals from the very 
first week. Both were nominated as 
student council representative 
from their home room. Fenetta 
won that honor. But when both of 
them wanted to be song leader for 
the girls’ pep squad, it was Jac 
who was chosen to wear the 
special costume and lead the pep 
songs at the games. 

Everybody in school soon knew 
that Fenetta and Jac were rivals 
and enemies. Nobody ever invited 
both of them to the same party. 
When the school paper came out 
with a new column called ‘Just 
Try to Imagine,” which listed all 
sorts of silly, impossible things, 
there was one item: “Just try to 
imagine Jac Dickson and Fenny 
Condon walking down the street 
arm in arm, whispering secrets!” 

Miss Lytton was the new spon- 
sor for the eighth grade. She was 
also the teacher of arithmetic and 
music. Being very busy, perhaps 
she did not have time to learn as 
much about the girls as she might. 
Surely no teacher who understood 
the situation would have made the 
gtave error that she made in ap- 
pointing committees for the spring 
party—at least so argued Jac and 
Fenetta. 

The spring-party committee was 
probably the most interesting and 
important committee of the year. 
All the class listened expectantly 
and eagerly while Miss Lytton 
read the list of committee mem- 
bers. Most important of them all 
of course was the general-arrange- 
ments committee, for to that com- 
mittee was intrusted the oversee- 
ing of all the committees and the 
right to make suggestions to them. 

“Committee on general arrange- 
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ments’—Miss Lytton paused 
while all the class waited eagerly 
—"Jacqueline Dickson and Fenetta 
Condon.” Then she went calmly 
on as if it had been the natural 
thing to name Jac and Fenetta on 
the same committee! She seemed 
to pay no attention whatever to 
the repressed buzz of excitement 
that followed her announcement. 

Jac was angry enough to cry. 
Of all tactless things! And she 
had admired Miss Lytton so much! 
She had thought her a fine sponsor 


Rain Mirror 


By Imogene Shane 


I'm walking down a rainy 
street; 
And very, very soon 
I'll step into a puddle full 
Of stars and full of moon. 


who really understood girls and 
boys. “But this proves she certain- 
ly doesn’t!” thought Jac indignant- 
ly. 
She could see that Fenetta did 
not like the idea a bit better. Her 
cheeks were flushed, and there 
was a look about her mouth and 


eyes that hinted at rebellion. 

There was only one thing to do, 
Jac realized, and that was to go to 
Miss Lytton and ask her to change 
one of them to another committee. 
That would be a hard thing to do, 
for Miss Lytton might think it just 
stubbornness on Jac’s part. “We'll 
have to go together,” thought Jac 
dismally. 

She stopped Fenetta in the hall. 
“Don’t you think that we should 
go to Miss Lytton and explain 
that it would be better not to put 
us on the same committee?” she 
asked. 

Fenetta agreed promptly. “Of 
course Miss Lytton just didn’t 
know we aren’t—that is, we don’t 
—that we're not used to working 
together,” she faltered. 

Miss Lytton looked up smiling- 
ly when the two girls came into 
her room. 

“Ideas already?” she asked 
gaily. The look on both young 
faces showed plainly that theirs 
was not a cheerful mission. Miss 
Lytton waited for them to explain, 
and they managed to do so, rather 
stumblingly. Each helped the other 
out with the explaining, trying to 
make Miss Lytton see how impos- 
sible it was for them to be to- 
gether on the committee. 

But instead of agreeing prompt- 
ly Miss Lytton just looked at them 
calmly. 

“That’s just nonsense!”’ she said 
finally. “You girls speak the same 
language, don’t you? What are 
committees for if not to teach peo- 
ple to work together ?” 

“But what if the people are not 
—if they just can’t be friends? 
That is, if so many things have 
happened——” 

Miss Lytton interrupted Jac’s 
rather halting explanation. 

“What has happened between 
you girls? What dreadful thing is 
it that keeps two next-door neigh- 
bors from being friends?” she de- 

(Please turn to page 24) 
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Our Stamp Collectors 


By Charles R. Strotz 


 gonpuin you had cocoa for breakfast this morn- 
ing or ate a chocolate bar yesterday. Have you 
ever stopped to think where the chocolate flavor in 
these foods comes from? It seems simple enough to 
buy cocoa from the grocer’s shelves or chocolate 
candy from the corner drugstore; but when we trace 
the story of chocolate back to its very beginning, we 
find that most of it comes from 
strange lands and has traveled a long 
way to reach us. 

The cocoa you drink or the choco- 
late you eat began as a little brown 
cacao bean in a big pod. Quite prob- 
ably it was grown in one of the Cen- 
tral American countries that lie south 
of the United States. When cocoa is 
in the pod, it is known more cor- 
rectly as cacao. After the pod has 
been dried and opened, the beans are 
roasted and ground to make choco- 
late. Cocoa is chocolate with much of 
the fat content removed. 

One of the cacao pods is pictured 
on the five-centavo stamp from 
Ecuador, where it has a place of 
honor because much of Ecuador’s 
wealth depends on the cacao beans 
she grows. This stamp from Ecuador 
is one of an important series printed 
in 1930 to honor the one-hundredth 
anniversary of the founding of the 
republic of Ecuador. The picture of 
the stamp is actual size, so you can 
see how unusually large it is. Many 
of the other stamps in the series were 
of the same size, and all of them 
were printed in two colors. 

Important also to your cocoa or 
chocolate bar is cane sugar. Often this sugar too be- 
gins its journey to you from some Central or South 
American nation. The same anniversary series from 
Ecuador that contains the cacao stamp also contains 
a stamp showing workers loading a wagon with 
sugar cane ready to begin its journey to the mill. 

In 1936 Argentina, our neighbor at the southern 
tip of South America, prepared a series of stamps 
showing the various activities of her people and the 
various products of her fields. On the forty-centavo 


stamp of this series we can see how sugar cane looks 
growing in the field. In the background of the stamp 
is a cane mill. Here the sweet juice is pressed from 
the cane by huge rollers. Then the juice is loaded on 
freight ships and carried to big sugar refineries (fac- 
tories) in the United States where it is boiled, puri- 
fied, and evaporated until it becomes the pure, white 
sugar we have on our tables. 

Another item that we commonly 
find on our breakfast tables—al- 
though probably none of our stamp 
collectors drink it—is coffee. Much 
coffee is grown in South America 
too, and because the various nations 
are proud of their fine coffee they 
often tell about it on their stamps. 
Salvador has several stamps that ad- 
vertise her coffee as “best in the 
world.” Brazil considers her coffee 
industry of such importance that she 
printed a special series of stamps to 
honor the anniversary of the intro- 
duction of coffee into Brazil. These 
stamps picture the Goddess of 
Liberty holding branches of coffee. 
Costa Rica likewise has printed 
stamps in honor of her coffee. 

Therefore when the Columbian 
Republic printed her “Wealth of 
Columbia” set of stamps, it was 
natural that coffee should win a 
place on her five-centavo stamp. We 
print a picture of the stamp because 
it shows you how coffee grows. 

The stamp collector who keeps his 
eyes open as he turns through the 
pages of his album learns the prod- 
ucts of the countries whose stamps 
he collects. They show him what makes the wheels 
of world trade go round, and he has fun finding out 
more about this big, interesting world. A full-grown 
tree may yield as much as two pounds of coffee beans. 
These are placed on mats or floors where they are 
dried by the sun’s rays, being turned frequently. The 
beans are then passed between rollers to remove 
the dried pulp and membrane. After winnowing, 
the coffee is put in large bags and carried to the 
seaports for shipping. 
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The Best Place 


By Bert Kent — 


No use staying in 
when the world i: 


places 


CHAPTER ONE 


HEW!” 

Gene Horton stopped the whirring lawn 
mower to run a big, red bandanna across his wet 
forehead. 

“Whew! I don’t see why this kind of work can’t 
come in the winter,” he grumbled. “The pesky grass 
stays cut in winter, but in summer a fellow just 
mows and mows. I don’t see what good it does!” 

“Doesn't do any good at all,” a friendly voice 
from behind him said. Gene wheeled around to see 
Blinky Welch grinning at him across the Horton’s 
trimmed hedge. 

Blinky was not his given name. That was Car- 
penter—Carpenter Welch—but no boy could go by 
a name like that in the little town of Hillside where 
boys, by the time they were ten or eleven years old, 
were always nicknamed Chuck or Fatty or Speed. 

Carpenter was ready for the seventh grade when 
he and his mother came to Hillside to live. He had 
entered school under his real name of course, but 
during recess that first morning some one had 
called him “Happy.” There was a very good reason 
for that name because most of the time a friendly 
gtin was spread over his face. 

But Happy also had a queer habit of blinking 
his eyes when he talked, and the faster he talked 
the faster he blinked, so that Connie Noland re- 
named him “Blinky” the day he got behind a mega- 
phone at the field meet—and Blinky he had been 
ever since. 

With the already soaked bandanna Gene now 
wiped fresh beads of sweat from his upper lip. 

As he looked into the laughing eyes of the other 
boy he thought: “Wish I could have fun all the 
time as Blinky has. I'd be willing to have freckles 
big as peas and even red hair!” 

Blinky’s red hair always seemed to stand on end, 
and his freckles grew larger and darker with each 
new summer’s sun, but no boy in Hillside was 
more popular. You could laugh at the funny things 
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he said as much as you wanted to and never be 
laughing at anybody’s expense, which after all is 
the best way to have fun. 

Just now the famous Blinky smile began to spread 
itself so that his freckled nose wrinkled up into a 
spot of solid brown as he said, “Guess you'll be 
mowing grass all your life though, if you stay in 
this poky little town. Am I glad I’m getting out of 
it! No use staying in one place too long when the 
world is full of so many places.” 

Gene's eyes opened wide with surprise. 

“Getting out of it?” he echoed. “Your folks aren’t 
moving away from Hillside, are they?” 

“Just this one of my folks is moving,” Blinky 
answered with a grin. “Nobody knows about it— 
only you. Thought maybe you'd like to come along.” 
His voice was hushed to almost a whisper. “We 
sure could make a lark of it, the two of us together.” 

“But where’re you going, Blinky? And how’re 
you going to get any money to travel on?” 

“Money!” Blinky snorted. “Don’t need money to 
travel on. I have two good legs, haven't I, and 
they’re both the same length? I guess they'll carry 
me anywhere I want to travel!” 

“But you have to have money when you travel,” 
Gene insisted. “You can’t keep walking all the time. 
You have to stop to eat and that takes money, and 
you need money to buy new shoes so you can keep 
on walking.” 

Blinky laughed at the way Gene was tangling him- 
self up. “Oh, sure,” he agreed easily, “we'll make 
a living.” He included Gene in the adventure so 
naturally that Gene saw himself not only making 
a living but actually getting rich in a short time. 

“When are you going, Blinky?” 

“Oh, ‘bout sunup tomorrow. Want to get an early 
start while it’s cool.” 

Gene caught his breath. If he did go he would 
need time to get ready. But tomorrow! 

“We-ell, I don’t know.” He hesitated. “I—I never 
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the World 


one place too long 
full of so many 
Blinky’s idea 


Illustrated by Florence McCurdy 


thought about running away from 
home!” 

“Better be thinking about it 
then,” Blinky suggested. “Boy, 
couldn’t we have a swell time to- 
gether, going places and seeing 
things!” He swung off down the 
street singing, ““Give me my 
boots and saddle.’ ” 

Gene stood breathing deeply, 
his fingers on the handle bar of the 
mower, drumming time to Blinky’s 
song. 

“Course it would be fun going 
along with Blinky,” Gene thought. 
They would see the world. They 
would play together and, when 
they needed money, work together. 
Then they would return home 
some day when they were rich, and 
he would buy Mother an electric 
sewing machine. He would get 
Dad ‘a new car too and he would 
hire the lawn mowed! 

At that thought he began to 
push the mower with renewed en- 
ergy. If he did decide to leave in 
the morning, there were loads of 
things to be done first. He had to 
finish the lawn and trim the edges 
along the walks the way Mother 
liked them, he had to fix the wheel 
on Mary Belle’s doll buggy as he 
had been promising to do for 
weeks, and—— 


When he reached the hedge he 
could see that Blinky had big news 
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His mind ran on over a full- 
sized day’s work that must be done 
this afternoon—if he was to go 
away with Blinky in the morning. 


T THE supper table, Grand- 
ma declared, “Boys that 
work hard must be paid one way 
or another.” Her eyes twinkled as 
she turned the dish around so that 
the very largest baked potato was 
nearest to Gene. 

He took it, trying to smile back 
at her, but his face felt stiff, and 
despite the fact that he put more 
and more butter on the baked po- 
tato it really had no taste at all. 
Neither did the deviled eggs nor 
the floating-island pudding which 
Mother had made especially for 
him because he had “trimmed the 
edges” without being told to. 

Everything seemed unreal—the 
food, the room, even the voices of 
Father and Mother were like the 
voices of strangers in his ears. 
Later, as they all sat out on the 
porch in the moonlight, Father 
and Grandma in the big chairs, 
Mother and Mary Belle curled up 
in the swing, and he stretched full 
length on the balustrade, the 
world was still a strange place 
that he scarcely recognized. 

The stone under him felt warm 
through his clothes as it always 
did after a hot day, but the white 
clematis vine climbing over the 
trellis beside him made queer 
shadow patterns that he had never 
noticed before. The man in the 
moon, his face bigger and rounder 
than Gene could ever remember 
having seen it, peeped through the 
tangle of vines and smiled know- 
ingly, as though he were in on the 
secret Gene thought so safely hid- 
den between Blinky and himself. 

Father said: “I have to drive 
over to Talmadge City in the 


morning. Who wants to go 
along?” 
Everybody said, “Oo-h!” at 


once; everybody except Gene. 
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“While we're over there what 
do you say to taking in the Crystal 
Cave? We've talked about going 
through it for such a long time.” 

Grandma said, “Gene would 
have enjoyed a nice cool cave this 
afternoon. It was too hot for mow- 
ing grass, wasn’t it, lad?” 

Gene did not answer. All at 
once nothing was strange any 
more. He was home where he be- 
longed, with Dad and Mother, 
and he was going with them to see 
Crystal Cave tomorrow! 

A great load rolled from his 
mind and then at that very minute 
he heard Blinky’s whistle down by 
the hedge. 

Gene lay still, pretending not 


School Days 


By Aletha M. Bonner 


Sing a song of hop and skip! 
Children run and race; 
Happiness is shining bright 
On each smiling face. 
Oh, how merrily they shout, 
Listen! hear them say: 
“We are very, very glad 
School begins today!” 


to notice. 

“Let Blinky whistle till his 
whistle dries up,” he thought. “I’m 
not running away from home. I’m 
going to Crystal Cave tomorrow 
with the folks.” 

Again the whistle, low, urgent. 

Gene jumped from the balus- 
trade to land in the soft dirt of the 
fern bed. He would tell Blinky 
he was not going, but when he 
reached the hedge he could see 
that Blinky had big news. 

His face beneath its freckles 
looked pale in the white moon- 
light, his voice was an excited 
whisper, and his eyelids blinked 
so fast that Gene almost forgot 
to listen, he was so fascinated 
watching them. 

He heard Blinky say: ‘“There’s 
going to be a circus over at Line- 
ville tomorrow so don’t load your- 
self down with clothes and things. 
Just bring your trumpet along and 
land yourself a place in the band. 
I'll find a job too and, oh, boy, will 
we go places!” 

Gene’s breath quickened as he 
took in the full meaning of 
Blinky’s words. 

The trip to Crystal Cave was 
entirely forgotten. 

“A citcus?” he whispered. 

Blinky smiled to himself as he 
stooped over to tie a stout string 
securely to one of the bigger hedge 
stalks. He knew he had won—that 
Gene would be ready to go with 
him in the morning. 

“Here,” he said, holding out 
the other end of the string. “Take 
this and shove it through your 
bedroom screen. Then tonight 
after you get in bed tie it around 
your big toe. I’ve fastened the 
other end to the hedge, and in the 
morning early I'll pull it and wake 
you up.” 

Without another word Blinky 
turned and disappeared into the 
shadows of High Street. For a long 
time Gene stood in the moonlight 

(Please turn to page 31) 


NOT RIGHT 


By Judith Lee Bacon (314 years) 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
The rain comes down 
To make grass grow: 
Along comes Daddy 
And cuts it low! 


« 
THE TREE 


By Claire Heath (9 years) 
Denver, Colo. 


The tree that is so beautiful 
Swaying in the breeze 

Lifts its head to God all day, 
Dressed in greenest leaves. 


The tree that gives the finest shade 
In summer days so hot— 

I hate to leave that shady tree, 
When I’m in such a peaceful 


spot. 
The tree that lifts her pretty arms 
So far up in the sky 
When underneath her swaying 
limbs 
Peacefully I lie. 


THE ESKIMO 


By Carl Bell (9 years) 
Savanna, Ill. 


The Eskimo sleeps in his little bear 
skin 
And keeps very warm I am told, 
So last night I slept in my little 
bare skin 
And, oh, was it ever cold! 


MISTRESS MOON 


By Joan Jacobs (11 years) 
Lena, Ill. 


Sail along, Mistress Moon, 
While baby lies asleep. 

Sail along, Mistress Moon, 
A close watch you must keep. 


Sail along, Mistress Moon, 
Give a soft, mellow light. 

Sail along, Mistress Moon, 
All through the night. 


MY GARDEN 


By Janet Smith (10 years) 
Warren, Ohio 


If I had a garden, 

A little flower garden, 

I would water it every day. 

I would tend it carefully, 
Oh, very carefully, 

For I do think it would pay. 


I'd grow in it dahlias, 

Big, beautiful dahlias, 

Pinks, pansies, snapdragons too. 
I'd have petunias 

And maybe begonias 

And even delphiniums blue. 


I'd grow in my garden, 

My little flower garden, 

Sweet marigolds and poppies tall, 

Pretty white lilies, 

And daffydowndillies; 

And I don’t think that would be 
all! 


FUNNY DOLL 


By Mary Lou Bryant (12 years) 
White Bear, Minn. 


Once I had a dolly: 
The dolly was so small 

That when I put her into bed, 
It seemed she wasn’t there at all. 


MY BIRDHOUSE 


By Juanita Garriott (10 years) 
Virgil, Kans. 


I made a little birdhouse 
And put it on a pole; 

And can you guess what I forgot? 
I didn’t make a hole. 


I wanted a gay bluebird 

To come and live with me, 
But do you know, she built a nest 
_ In yonder cedar tree. 


I thought a little cardinal 
Would come to my house then, 
But I was, oh, so very glad 
When in popped a wren. 


PANSIES 


By Doris Mardi Abernethy 


(414 years) 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


I picked some pansies for my 
mother. 

She put them in a vase of water; 

She kissed me and said, “My dar- 
ling daughter.” 
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THE FIRELIGHT 


By Joan Biten (13 years) 
Canning Town, London, England 


The firelight flickers as it burns 
And sends a light all round the 
room ; 
It twists and tumbles and topples 
_ and turns 
And brightens up the darkening 
gloom. 


DIXIE’S ADVENTURE 


By Vada Bjorndahl (12 years) 
Hobart, Ind. 


Although the sun was scarcely 
up, Dixie was awake and chirping 
merrily, Dixie was a pretty yellow 
canary who lived with her mother 
in a bright green cage. 

“Isn't it about time for break- 
fast?” chirped Dixie. 

“Yes, it is,” answered her moth- 
er. “I believe Mrs. Lane is coming 
with it now.”’ Mrs. Lane was a very 
kind lady who took care of Dixie 
and her mother. 

While Mrs. Lane was filling the 
feed dish the telephone rang. Mrs. 
Lane forgot that Dixie had always 
had a strong desire to explore the 
house. She quickly placed the feed 
dish and seed on the table and 
went to answer the telephone. 
That was Dixie’s opportunity. 
Since the feed dish was not there, 
she could easily get out of the cage. 

Mrs. Lane was in a position in 
which she could not see Dixie. 
Against the protests of her mother, 
Dixie flew first to the large dining- 
room table. There she found the 
feed dish and seed where Mrs. 
Lane had left them. Since there 
was not much of interest in the 
dining room, Dixie flew next to 
the bedroom. There she found two 
large beds as well as two dressers. 

First Dixie flew to one of the 
beds. She liked the soft sheets and 
pillowcases. Then an object above 
the dresser caught her eye. Dixie 
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flew over to it. After looking close- 
ly at it, Dixie was very greatly sur- 
prised. She actually saw another 
canary just like herself! Dixie had 
always thought that she and her 
mother were the only canaries in 
the world. 

“Hello,” said Dixie hopefully. 

Dixie saw the other canary move 
its mouth, but it said nothing. That 
was indeed surprising. Dixie then 
made several more attempts at con- 
versation with the same results. 
Dixie walked closer to the other 
canary. The other canary walked 
closer to Dixie. Suddenly Dixie 
bumped into something. It did not 
feel at all as if she had bumped 
into a canary. Oh, no! It felt much 
harder than that. 

As quickly as she could Dixie 
flew away. She flew straight to the 
kitchen. “Oh, what a delightful 
place!” thought Dixie. 

As Dixie busied herself picking 
up crumbs on the kitchen table, she 
did not notice two green eyes 
watching her from the corner of 
the room, It was Mr. Tom Cat! 
Now Mr. Tom Cat planned on 
having Dixie for breakfast. 

Dixie next went to examine a 
cup of milk. Dixie, being very 
curious, decided to see how it 


Editor's Note: Once again we remind 
you that because of the large amount 
of mail received each month we cannot 
answer all your letters to the guild or 
return the poems and stories that are 
not used. We wish it were possible for 
us personally to thank each one that 
sends us his work. Every poem and 
story is carefully read and judged, and 
if your work is selected for publication, 
you will be notified. 

Our guild judges want only your own 
original compositions for these pages. 
They cannot use anything you have 
copied. Every poem or story must be 
accompanied by a note from a parent 
or teacher, stating that it is your own 
work. Neatness and originality of sub- 
ject, as well as the age of the writer 
and the seasonableness of each com- 
position are taken into consideration by 
our judges. Seasonal work should reach 
our office at least three months in ad- 
vance of the date for which it is in- 
tended. 

Address all letters to the Wee Wis- 
dom Writers’ Guild, 917 Tracy, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


tasted. She stood on the rim of the 
cup a moment. Then all of a sud- 
den she went ker-splash right into 
the milk. She was soaked to the 
skin. However that was not her 
only trouble. Her wings and feath- 
ers were so full of milk that she 
could not fly. 

Then before she knew what had 
happened, who should come to- 
ward her but Mr. Tom Cat! She 
certainly could not fly, so what 
could poor Dixie do? Then Dixie 
heard footsteps. It was Mrs. Lane. 

“Tommy, go back to your corner 
and stay there,” ordered Mrs. 
Lane. 

Dixie was so very, very happy. 
Now she knew Mrs. Lane would 
put her back in the little green 
cage with her mother. Mrs, Lane 
was so glad Dixie was safe that she 
forgot to scold her. 

Then Mrs. Lane put Dixie back 
in the cage and finished filling the 
feed dish. When Dixie was all 
settled in the cage again and her 
mother had scolded her, Dixie 
finally remarked, “‘I think that be- 
ing safe here in this cage with you 
is the best place after all.” 


AT THE FAIR 


By Dorothy Ellen Eppright 
(11 years) 
Denton, Texas 


When I went down to see the 
fair, 

Two little ponies were standing 
there, 

One was black and one was brown, 

And on them sat a funny clown. 


He had on a costume of bright 
red-and-green, 

His cheeks were both white with 
a red nose between; 

There was a red spot in the dimple 
of his chin, 

And on his mouth there spread a 


wide grin. 
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The Birth 
of the 
Church 


By Bula Hahn 
Illustrated by Herbert Rudeen 


ETER stood boldly in the 
street on the day of Pente- 
cost and shouted to the 
ple, “Jesus the Son of God 
came and lived among you 
and you crucified Him.” 
When the people heard his 
words their hearts were trou- 
bled. ‘““What shall we do?” 
they cried. 


& 
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“Repent of your sins and 
be baptized in the name of 
Jesus,” Peter told them. 

Many people were bap- 
tized that day. Peter and the other disciples continued 
to preach the gospel of Jesus in the streets, in the 
Temple yard, and even in the Temple itself. They 
spoke the word as men inspired of God, as men who 
had seen and talked with Jesus. 

God gave the disciples power and wisdom to per- 
form great works. Many wonders and signs accom- 
panied their preaching, and all things that they did 
were done in the name of Jesus the Christ. 

When the disciples went out to preach, they went 
in groups of two’s and three’s. Peter and John, be- 
cause of a close bond of friendship, went together. 
Perhaps they felt near to each other because Peter's 
outstanding characteristic was faith and John’s was 
love. One day the two were going to the Temple to 
pray, as was their custom. It was the ninth hour of 
the day when they neared the gate called Beautiful 
that led into the Temple courtyard. 


The beggar looked 


up at Peter and John expecting to receive something 


Just outside the gate sat a lame beggar who had 
been a cripple since birth. Seeing Peter and John as 
they approached, the beggar asked alms of them and 
then bowed his head. 

Peter spoke to the beggar. 
the unfortunate man. 

The beggar looked up at Peter and John expecting 
to receive something from them. Peter told him, “I 
have neither silver nor gold, but what I have I will 
give you. In the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth 
rise up and walk.” What Peter really had was faith 
in God’s power to heal. 

Then Peter leaned over the beggar and took hold 
of him, and immediately the man’s feet and ankle 
bones received strength and he leaped up and walked. 

The beggar went walking and leaping into the 
Temple, shouting and praising God. Quickly the peo- 
ple came together to see the man who had been lame 


“Look on us,” he told 
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but now was healed. They were 
filled with wonder and amazement 
at this thing which had happened. 

Peter said to them, “Men of 
Israel, why do you look with won- 
der at us? Do you think that by our 
own power we made this man 
walk? It is not so. But through 
faith in Jesus Christ, and through 
His name was this man healed of 
his lameness.” 

The chief priests, hearing the 
boldness with which Peter and 
John spoke and seeing the man 
who had been healed standing 
there with them, could say noth- 
ing against it. But when they were 
alone in the council they talked 
together concerning this miracle. 

“What shall we do with these 
men?” they asked of one another. 
“A notable miracle has been per- 
formed, that we cannot deny; but 
lest the news of it spread far and 
wide we must command these men 
to speak no more in the name of 
Jesus.” 


| yeas and John were called 
before the priests and the com- 
mand was given to them. 

“Is it right that we should lis- 
ten to you instead of to God?” the 
disciples asked. Bravely they told 
the priests, ‘““We must speak of the 
things we have seen and heard.” 

The priests were angry because 
of the answer, but they could not 
really punish them because of the 
great number of people who now 
believed the doctrine that Peter 
and John taught. So they let them 
go. 
Some of the disciples went out 
into the adjoining country and 
towns to preach, but Peter and 
John continued to preach the gos- 
pel of Jesus in the city of Jeru- 
salem. After several weeks had 
passed, those who believed in Je- 
sus the Son of God numbered more 
than five thousand. 

Those who possessed treasures 
and land sold them and brought 
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the money to the disciples to be 
used for the common good of all. 
No one said, “This is mine” or “I 
have this amount of money.” In- 
stead each declared, ‘““We are one 
in faith and understanding, and 
each one receives according to his 
needs.” 

In this manner the first church 
was born. Soon the number of be- 


Happy Thoughts 


For the week of September 3 


September days bring school again 
To fill our hearts with joy. 
God’s wisdom will make clear the 
way 
For every girl and boy. 
For the week of September 10 
A friendly smile, a cheery word 
I'll give to all | meet; 
And Christ will smile at me from 


all 
Whom | thus kindly greet. 


For the week of September 17 
Whenever | want help, | know 
That | need never fear; 
For God will tell me what to do 
Since He is always near. 


For the week of September 24 


The grace of the Father 
My body has blessed; 
His wholeness and beauty 
In me are expressed. 


lievers became so great that the 
disciples called a multitude of fol- 
lowers together, and said, “Look 
among you and choose seven men 
of honest character to attend to our 
business.” The disciples explained, 
“We shall now give ourselves 
wholly to prayer and to the spread- 
ing of the word of God.” 

This pleased the multitude, and 


the seven men were chosen. The 
teachings of Jesus spread rapidly, 
and the number of followers in- 
creased daily. Many were the signs 
and wonders given among the peo- 
ple. 

There came many people from 
the cities round about, bringing 
their sick with them. Some were 
brought on beds or couches and 
placed along the wayside. They 
hoped that as Peter passed his 
shadow might fall on them and 
heal them. Peter was strong with 
the Spirit of the Lord, and all who 
came to him were healed. 

But the high priests and rulers 
were jealous and angry. The peo- 
ple were forsaking old customs, 
old laws, and old rituals. They 
were giving their money to the 
common treasury for their com- 
mon need instead of bringing it to 
the Temple fund. The priests sent 
out men who laid rough hands on 
the disciples, carried them away, 
and locked them in prison. 

But an angel of the Lord came 
by night and opened the prison 
doors. The angel said to Peter and 
John, “Go, stand in the Temple 
and preach the word.” 

The next morning when the 
high priests called the council to- 
gether, they ordered Peter and 
John to be brought before them. 

Their messengers returned and 
reported, ‘Peter and John are not 
in the prison but are in the Tem- 
ple preaching to the people.” 

The high priests were more 
angry than ever now. They plotted 
among themselves to have Peter 
and John killed. 

One of their number, a man sit- 
ting with them in the council, rose 
up and said: “It would be better 
not to harm these men. Let them 
alone. If their work is the work of 
men, it will come to nought, but if 
their work is the work of God, you 
cannot overthrow it. You will only 
be fighting against God.” 

As much as it displeased the 
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high priests, they agreed to follow 
this man’s advice. Peter and John’s 
work was the work of God, as all 
were to know, and the high priests 
and all the wicked men in the 
world could not stop it. 

We have only to look around us 
today to see how from that small 
beginning the church of God has 


grown. 


THE 
PRAYER OF 
FAITH 


This is the prayer WEE WISDOM 
readers say when they need more 
health, understanding, or supply. 
They also declare it for others 
whom they wish to help. 


God is my help in every 


need; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God walks beside me, guides 
my way 

Through every moment of 
the day. 

I now am wise, I now am 

true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 

All things I am, can do, and 
be 


Through ’ Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all; I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 


—Hannah More Kohaus. 


Simple Silhouettes 


By Joanne Dee 


Painting shadows is lots of fun. The graceful curve of a leaf, stem, 
or flower is yours even if you cannot draw. 

Place a bouquet of leaves or flowers between a table lamp (pref- 
erably one that has a small bulb) and a piece of plain paper fastened 
to the wall. Shift the lamp back and forth until the bouquet is “in 
focus’”’—that is, has the size and is in the position you want it to be. 
Then with your paint brush paint over all the shadows on the paper. Be 
careful not to get between the lamp and the bouquet. Use only one color 
of paint: deep purple, green, blue, or gray. 

Use any fall flowers or leaves, but keep the composition simple so 


you will get an interesting shadow. With a little practice you can draw 
some very nice silhouettes. 

Why not have a leaf collection by making shadow paintings of all 
the different kinds of leaves? Write the name of each leaf under its 
shadow picture, and bind the pages together for your scrapbook. Flower 
shadows can be painted on waste baskets (see B), book covers, scrap- 
book covers (A), or pictures for the wall. You can even paint a sil- 
houette of your best friend if he will stand between the lamp and the 
wall (see figure C). 
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By HelaCa 
Illustrated by 


«¢ ~~ OME, children! Get ready to practice your music lesson,” called 

> Mother Cricket to her ten little crickets, who were playing 

games out in the quiet autumn night. Every evening before they went ) 

s £ o to bed, all the cricket family practiced their fiddling. You see every 

rn Ge cricket is expected to know how to play a fine tune. | 
Qutimn (Comms So the little crickets lined up in the yard of their small brown 


home—all except Jimmy Cricket. He did not like to practice. Father 
and Mother Cricket scurried about, arranging the music racks and i 
helping tune the fiddles. Each little cricket took his fiddle, eager to : 
begin—all except Jimmy. 

Jimmy did not like to practice. He never could make his fiddle 
play in tune with the rest. He was always slower, and a tone or two 
below the others. It made the cricket tunes sound very strange indeed. 
Even the most cheerful songs sounded so sad when Jimmy played 
them that Mother Cricket would be crying by the time the song was 
finished. Jimmy was very sorry when he saw Mother Cricket wiping 
her tears away. He wished that his playing might make her happy j 
instead of sad. Yet no matter how kind and patient his father and 
mother and brothers and sisters were, Jimmy still would say, “I don’t j 
like to practice!” 

“Tonight we have a fine new song to play,” said Father Cricket. 

“Let’s play it in a high key and then sing the words. This is the 
way it goes,” and Mother Cricket sang: 


“Summer goes, autumn comes, 
Silver touches trees and plants. ‘ 
On his fiddle cricket strums; 
Cool winds coax, bright leaves dance!” 


The little crickets liked the words of the song because they had 
something about a cricket in them. Even Jimmy hoped that he could 4 
play the tune up high just as Mother Cricket said to do. So he raised . 
his fiddle high in the air, as his brothers and sisters did. 

“Cri, cri, cri, cri!” played all the little crickets happily—all ex- 
cept Jimmy. 

“Gru, gru, gru, gru,” played poor little Jimmy Cricket sadly. 

All of them heard him plainly, but they were too polite to say a 
word. 
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“Now let’s try it all over again,” said Father Cricket kindly. 
So nine little brown fiddles again played, 

“Cri, cri, cri, cri.” 

But once again Jimmy’s fiddle went, “Gru, gru, gru, gru.” 

Jimmy looked over at Mother Cricket. She had stopped fiddling 

Jimmy felt terrible; just like crying. He loved his mother dearly. 
She was the very best mother in the world! Did she not keep their 
little black suits spick-and-span and often feed them blackberries 
for supper? How he wished he could please her! 

All the crickets stopped playing and looked at Mother Cricket. 
Then they all looked at Jimmy. He felt worse than ever. 

Mother Cricket wiped her eyes and said, “Jimmy, some day you 
are going to want to play a fine tune. Then you will become a good 
fiddler.” That was all she said. 

Jimmy stepped out of line. 

“I am going for a long walk to practice all by myself,” he said. 


O JIMMY started off. As he walked he fiddled softly to himself. 
But the tune still sounded sad and low. He walked and walked 
until he came to the big house on the hill. He had always wondered 
what was inside the big house, so he went on tiptoe up to the very 
door. He peeped in ever so carefully, keeping his fiddle under his 
wing so that it could not make the tiniest sound. 

Then he decided to walk in. He found himself in a beautiful 
room where some grown people and a little girl were sitting. At one 
end of the room a great fire was burning. It looked just like the 
western sun setting behind Jimmy’s little home down in the field. 
The fire looked so warm and cozy that Jimmy crept nearer and nearer 
until he was right on the hearth. He was so close that he could feel 
the warmth of the fire. 

Jimmy crouched down in the comfortable warmth and looked 
about him. The people were all talking, and somewhere there was 
soft music playing. But this music did not seem to Jimmy to be half 
so beautiful as the tunes his own family played on their fiddles. 

All at once Jimmy felt that he just must play the fine tune which 
Father and Mother Cricket had tried to teach him that night. So he 
raised his fiddle and began to play. 
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“Gru, gru, gru, gru,” fiddled 
Jimmy very softly. 

Every one in the room stopped 
talking. 

“Listen!” they said. And they 
all looked at the hearth where 
Jimmy was so proudly playing. 

“It is a cricket! How lovely!” 
said one of them. 

“Gru, cri, gru, cri,’ fiddled 
Jimmy. He felt very proud to think 
these people knew his name. 

“Mother, what is he playing 
about?” asked the little girl. 

Her mother answered, ‘Listen 
carefully. He is playing about the 
autumn and the wind and the 
leaves.” 

Jimmy Cricket almost burst with 
pride. He raised his fiddle high. 
Up, up he stood on his very toes, 
and the first thing he knew, he was 
playing, “Cri, cri, cri, cri!” 

All the people in the room 
laughed, and they clapped their 
hands softly so they would not 
frighten Jimmy away. But he was 
too happy to be frightened. He 
raised his fiddle to play the song 
once again, when right outside the 
door he heard more little fiddles 
like his own playing: 


“Summer goes, autumn comes, 
Silver touches trees and plants. 
On his fiddle cricket strums; 
Cool winds coax, bright leaves 
dance!” 


Jimmy Cricket knew that his 
family had followed him up to the 
big house to help him play; and 
now they were as happy as he 
was! 


Table Blessing 
By Bernice Ussery 


We thank Thee, Lord, for food 
and drink, 
For shelter clean and warm, 
And for Thy love and care for us 
That keeps us from all harm. 
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By Jatta Taylor Keith 


Humpty Dumpty sat on a wall, 

Humpty Dumpty had a great fall. 

Humpty Dumpty was hard-boiled, and then 
Broken and put back together again. 


Humpty Dumpty Picnic Eggs 
eggs mustard 
mayonnaise paprika 

salt chopped parsley 


@ With a large spoon gently lower the number of eggs that you wish 
to prepare into a deep pan of warm water. Boil for twenty minutes. 

@ Allow the eggs to cool and then cut them in two. Remove the yolks 
without disturbing the white halves. 

@® Mash the yolks and add enough mayonnaise to make a smooth 
paste. Add salt, mustard, paprika, and chopped parsley to taste. Mix 
well. 

® With a teaspoon refill the egg whites with the seasoned mixture. 
@ Place the egg halves together again and roll them in waxed paper. 


Higgledy-piggledy, my black hens, 
They lay eggs for gentlemen. 
Gentlemen and ladies come each day 
To buy the eggs my black hens lay. 


Scrambled Eggs 


4 eggs 
2 tablespoonfuls milk or cream 
teaspoonful salt 


2 level tablespoonfuls butter or 
vegetable shortening 


@ Melt the butter in a frying pan and then lower the heat. 

@ Beat the eggs lightly together. Add milk or cream and salt, and 
pour into the hot pan. 

@ When the mixture begins to thicken on the edges, stir and lift it 
with a turner so that the uncooked portion of egg will run underneath. 
Continue until the eggs are firm and jellylike but not tough. 

@ Serve at once on a hot plate. 

@ Cooked vegetables or mushrooms may be added to the eggs just 
before removing them from the fire, if you like. 
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and pens—Time for school 
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**(\NE OF the most wonderful things about Booster members is that 

they know how to express love and how to get along with 
others. They do not go about hurting other folks’ feelings, and they are 
always ready to forgive if some one else hurts them.” 

“Yes, Boosters are always ready to forgive. Take Mary Ruth 
Morton, for instance,” the Cheerfulness Elf replied, handing me her 
letter. “She was not only ready to forgive but also to forget.” 

“Dear Secretary,” began Mary Ruth’s letter; “This past week I had to do 
a very hard thing to prove that I am a good Booster. A girl who lives near us 
got angry at one of my friends and me. I don’t know why and my friend doesn’t 
know why either, but this girl threw a rock and hit me on the head. It hurt, and at 
first I was very angry, but then I remembered that a Booster always forgives 


ple. The next day I met the girl who had thrown the stone, and soon both 
of us had forgotten about the quarrel and become fast friends.” 
“I don’t know what I should do without the letters from our 


Boosters,” I said after I had read Mary Ruth’s letter. “They never fail 


to bring me a lesson that I can use in my own life.” 


If you should like to join the 


Good Words Booster Club, just 


write to the secretary, 917 Tracy 
Ave., Kansas City, Mo., and she 
will send you an application blank. 
The purpose of the Booster Club is 
to help boys and girls speak good 
words, think good thoughts, and 
do good deeds. 


Many times we receive letters 
from boys and girls who would 
like to join the Booster Club but 
who hesitate to do so until they 
have learned to control their tem- 
per. As Martin’s letter proves, try- 
ing to keep the Booster pledge is 
one of the very best ways to learn 


how to be sweet-tempered. 

Dear Secretary: 1 am writing you my 
first letter, and I should like to tell you 
how The Prayer of Faith has helped 
me. Before I joined the Booster Club 
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I had a very bad temper. Now when 
I begin to feel angry I say The Prayer 
of Faith. It has helped me many times, 
and I know it has helped others also. 
I should like to know if you will kindly 
send me the game called “lighthouse” 
to remind me to keep my temper also. 
I hope that each day the membership 
of the Booster Club is increasing and 
that each and every member will be 
an honest and true Booster.—Martin 
Moore. e 


One of the surest ways to bring 
joy to ourselves is to do helpful 
things for others. June helps her 
mother with the housework and 
takes her payment in the golden 
coin of happiness. 

Dear Secretary: 1 have been helping 
my mother do her work in the morn- 
ings. I like to help her because she 
can finish her wath uicker. I hope 
all the Boosters will help their mothers 
and fathers, brothers, sisters, and 
friends, for they will always receive 


some blessing from it. Even if they 
do not receive any sort of payment, 
they will feel happier and prouder in 
their own hearts.—June Dahlen. 


We are printing Charlene’s let- 
ter so that the rest of the Booster 
members may enjoy the poem she 
has writen about the Good Words 
Booster Club members. It is a jolly 
little poem, and it made us feel 
happy just to read it. 

Dear Secretary: 1 am very glad to be 
a member of the Good Words Booster 
Club, and I hope I shall be a faithful 
one. I like to read the letters from 
other Boosters each month. I think they 
are very interesting. 

— is a poem I wrote about the 
club: 


The members of the Booster Club 
Are happy as can be; 

We sing a song the whole day long 
And help the folks we see. 


You can always tell the Boosters 
When walking down the street; 

They are always very cheerful 
And, oh, so clean and neat! 


There are days that seem so dreary 
When you are feeling sad; 

A Booster comes and cheers you up 
And makes you very glad! 


Good luck to every Booster.—Char- 
lene Gustin. 


When we put our trust in God 
and have complete faith in Him, 
we never fail to receive every good 
thing we need. We can be even 
more sure of the Father’s love and 
care for us than Marjorie’s kitten 
is sure of Marjorie’s kindness. 
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Dear Secretary: One of my letters 
was published in WEE WIsDOM on the 
club pages and I was so pleased that I 
felt like trying all the harder. I have a 
puppy. He is black and white, and I 
call him Bubbles. I also have two cats 
and a big dog. One of my cats I have 
had ever since it was a kitten. I was 
always very kind to it, and now it puts 
all its trust in me. I think we could all 
learn a lesson from my cat. Our heav- 
enly Father is always kind and good to 
us and I think we should all trust Him 
just as my kitty trusts me, don’t you? 

I must tell you about one time when 
The Prayer of Faith helped both my 
mother and myself. One day not long 
ago my mother and I were going to 
Perth, our capital, and Mother lost her 
handbag. In it were some tickets she 
had to have or we could not go. I said 
The Prayer of Faith. We found the 
handbag; nothing had got broken, and 
the tickets were there all right. 

The best of luck to the secretary, the 
Cheerfulness Elf, and all the other 
Boosters.— Marjorie Haigh (Australia). 


Use The Prayer of Faith for 
yourself and for others too. Mary 
used it for her father and he was 
helped. 


Dear Secretary: I have been trying 
hard to keep the pledge. When I am 
tempted to be cross with my brothers 
and friends, I check myself and remem- 
ber that it isn’t what a Booster ought 
to do. I like my little card with The 
Prayer of Faith on it. My mother said 
it was very nice. I have it on my dresser 
where I can see it the first thing when 
I wake up mornings. I told Mother to- 
day that I was glad I knew how to pray 
for help. Yesterday Daddy had one of 
his teeth pulled and it hurt quite a lit- 
tle. I said a prayer for him and today 
he is feeling much better. God always 
answers my prayers.—Mary McClellan. 
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Because it’s full of joy: 
School bells ringing, 
New friends bringing 


To every girl and boy.” 


Betty Jo is a wise girl, because 
she has learned that love is some- 
thing that dwells in every heart. 
Even though it may be hidden it 
will leave its hiding place and 
come forth to meet us when it 
knows it will meet only love in 
return. 

Dear Secretary: 1 know a person that 
I don’t like so well, and I don’t believe 
she likes me very much either. But I 
know her love is just hidden in the 
back of her heart, and I haven’t tried 
hard enough to get it out. So from now 
on I am going to try to like her and 
think nice thoughts about her. Then I 
am sure we shall get along better. I 
like being a Booster very much and I 
am doing my best to keep the club 
pledge.—Betty Jo Ramsey. 


“As thou hast believed, so be it 
done unto thee,” said Jesus. Earl 


THE CHEERFULNESS ELF SAYS: 


“September is a month I like, 


prayed “The Prayer of Faith’ and 
he was healed. 

Dear Secretary: 1 am now in the 
fourth grade and doing very well. For 
the last two weeks I have been hav- 
ing a cold. I thought I would have to 
stay in bed today, but last night I 
said, “God is my health, I can’t be 
sick,” and this morning I was almost 
well. Good luck to all the Boosters. 
—Earl H. Welch. 


Happy school days, Boosters! 
May the year bring you happiness 


in both work and play. 
Waas 
Secretary. 


READERS WHO WISH PEN 
PALS 


Betty Ann Roberts (111/,), 36 Lind- 
isforne Ave., Westmont, N. J.; Phyl- 
lis Waller (11), 158 Rothsay, Hamil- 
ton, Ont., Canada; Lucy Frances Mitch- 
ell (14), 303 Sevier St., Livingston, 
Tenn.; Martha Mae Richeson (12), 
1603 33d St., Rock Island, Ill. ; Marilyn 
Dewars (12), 2139 Fairmount Ave., 
St. Paul, Minn. ; Margaret Cushingham, 
Kealakekua, T. H.; Elizabeth Ann 
Bungum (10), Hayfield, Minn.; Ra- 
mona Mae Hanson (9), Sargeant, 
Minn.; Lois Virginia Lee (11), Kas- 
son, Minn.; Mildred Carroll (12), 
206 Willard Ave., Phoebus, Va.; 
Wanda Wadlow (14), 951 N. Rober- 
son Ave., Springfield, Mo.; Betty 
Junker (13), Rte. 1, Gothenburg, 
Nebr.; Elizabeth Shea (11), 4123 
State Line, Kansas City, Kans.; 
Frances Coulson (12), 622 Bridge St., 
Niagara Falls, Ont., Canada; Paul V. 
Bray (11), Weatherby, Mo.; Cecile 
St. Clair (14), 803 Third Ave. South, 
Jamestown, N. Dak.; Gretchen Er- 
hardt (1114), 3030 Glen Manor PI., 
Los Angeles, Calif.; Boyd Reynolds 
(15), Hemingford, Nebr.; Margaret 
Rahlf (12), Rte. 2, Muscatine, Iowa; 
Alvin Jaeger (10), Rte. 1, Box 27, 
Arvada, Colo.; Jim Frank Love (11), 
205 Kentucky, Amarillo, Tex.; Ellen 
Crocker (11), Little Tea House, Ar- 
lington, Va.; Emmanuel Osei (10), 
Methodist School, Maasi, via Tafo, 
Gold Coast, W. Africa; Ernest Bosom- 
pem (9), Methodist School, Maasi, 
via Tafo, Gold Coast, W. Africa; 
Marilyn Pearson (10), 197 Perth 
Ave., Toronto, Ont., Canada; Mary 
Frances Barry (12), 197 Perth Ave., 


‘Toronto, Ont., Canada.; Ann Ellen 


Adams (12), Stettler, Alta., Canada; 
Joyce Hawkinson (11), Stewart, B. C., 
Canada; Ruth Montgomery (12), 
571 Dewey Ave., Grantwood, N. J.; 
Joyce Pryor (10), Mulberry Grove, 
Ill.; Betty Edwards, 15 Sohier Rd., 
Beverly, Mass.; Laurence Battles (12), 
Rte. 1, Box 7, Roosevelt, Minn.; 
Pauline Ballinger (9), Chichogof, 
Alaska; Jeanne Powell (14), 82 Wel- 
lington Rd., Garden City, N. Y.; 
Eleanor Mae Vogen (13), Box 63, 
Newark, IIl.; Frances Coutts, 14 
Douglas Ave., Toronto, Ont., Canada; 
Irene Bishop (13), Palisade, Minn.; 
Bobby Heiple (12), Gridley, IIl.; 
Janis Rickey, 1700 Virginia St., 
Moundsville, W. Va.; Eric Paul Karl- 
son, 1004 Lillian St., Hobart, Ind.; 
Skipper Hogewoning, Hill’s Point Rd., 
Westport, Conn. 
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Hanging Gardens 


By Laurence Fuller 


E 


Ws brackets to hold gay 
potted plants, trailing vines, 
or ivy will make the porch much 
more attractive, and you can make 
as many brackets as you wish at 
almost no cost. The drawing shows 
a completed bracket and the differ- 
ent steps by which you can change 
an ordinary wire coat hanger into 
the desired shape. 

First force the hook of the 
hanger (A) down and in until 
it almost touches the twisted por- 
tion. Directly below the twist, pull 
the bottom wire of the hanger 
down at the center into a broad 
curve as shown in B in the illustra- 
tion. 

Most coat hangers are made of 
soft wire which can easily be bent 
by hand. Stiff wire may require the 
use of pliers to make the sharp 
bends. At a point on the bottom 
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wire about three inches from each 
side (C) make a sharp bend in- 
ward, gradually forcing the lower 
wire into a more circular shape. 

Next, at points D bend the wire 
sharply outward as shown. Lay 
the hanger down on a flat solid 
surface and pull the circular part 
(E) up into a vertical position. 

The circular holder may be 
forced apart to hold a fairly large 
flower pot or fastened together at 
C with a twist of thin wire so that 
it will hold a small pot. Slip the 
flower pot into the holder and ad- 
just the wire to fit the pot. Hang 
the bracket up by the hook. 

A small supporting trellis for 
ivy or other vining plants can also 
be made of coat hangers. Two 
hangers are needed for each trellis. 

Hold one of the hangers in the 
exact center of the bottom wire 


and at the hook and pull it into 
an elongated diamond shape. Then 
curve the sides inward a bit, as 
shown in figure F. The other 
hanger should be shaped into a 
broad diamond with the longer 
points at the sides (G). Straighten 
out the hooks on both hangers and 
lock the two hangers together as 
in figure H. 

Twist the ends of the two 
straightened hooks together and 
thrust them down into the dirt- 
filled flower pot. Both the brackets 
and the trellis can be left the orig- 
inal color of the coat hangers, as 
very little of the finish is marred 
in making them if you work care- 
fully. Some hangers come already 
enameled in bright colors. 


The Wall that 
Jac Built 


(Continued from page 8) 


manded. 

Jac and Fenetta looked at each 
other and rather foolish expres- 
sions came over their faces. 

Miss Lytton went on briskly: 
“Of course if you won’t work to- 
gether on the committee, then 
neither of you may be on it. 
Wouldn't you rather make up your 
quarrel than lose out on the most 
interesting committee of the 
year?” 

Jac said, “Well, I was really 
ready to be friends—that is, I was 
anxious to have a girl of my age 
move in next door so we could be 
friends, but——’”’ 

Fenetta said: “And I was glad 
because a girl of my age lived 
next door to my new home. I 
thought she’d be a friend and 
show me around at first, and ev- 
erything——” 

“You remember the time I 
asked you to go riding with me!” 
Jac reminded her. 
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Dnaw a cnce and a triamale. 


Follow’ the pictune. 


Fenetta returned, “Yes, but long 
before that you were horrible. 
That very first day when I was 
a stranger, you wouldn’t even look 
at me!” 

“That doesn’t seem like you, 
Jac,” spoke Miss Lytton gently. 
“T’ve always thought you had such 
gracious, friendly ways. That's 
why I wanted you on this com- 
mittee. I’m sure, Fenetta, that Jac 
wouldn’t be intentionally rude to 
a new girl in town.” 

““Fenetta was rude once—to 
me,” said Jac with a little sob in 
her voice. “Miss Lytton, what 
would you think of a girl that 
didn’t even answer an invitation 
to meet a visitor in town and then 
on the day of the party walked by 
in her old clothes with her nose 
in the air looking too scornful for 
anything?” 

“Why, I——” Fenetta stared, 
her brown eyes wide and indig- 
nant and puzzled. “What do you 
mean, Jac Dickson? You were 
never a visitor in this town. I was 
the new girl!” 

“Have you forgotten my cousin 
Annabel’s party? I mean the party 
at Bloomington that my cousin 
Annabel gave for me when I was 
visiting her?’’ demanded Jac in a 
shaking voice. “You didn’t come 
—you didn’t even answer the in- 
vitation. You went past looking 
too high-hat for anything!” 

Now into Fenetta’s face came 
the slowly awakening look of a 
person who has been lost in a day- 
dream. 

“So that visitor was you?” she 
exclaimed. “That party was for 
you! But, you see, I never received 
my invitation. Annabel misplaced 
it—left it in a book when she 
mailed out the others and didn’t 
find it till a month later. Then she 
came and apologized because I 
hadn't been asked to her party. 
Maybe you think I didn’t feel left 
out—going past Annabel’s house 
where a party was going on that 


I wasn’t invited to, when I'd had 
Annabel to a party at my grand- 
mother’s house only the week be- 
fore. But Annabel didn’t tell me 
her cousin’s name. I never knew 
it!” 

“Oh, Fenny! I’m so sorry! What 
a shame!’ A warm flood of sym- 
pathy poured over Jac’s heart, 
crumbling that high, invisible wall 
that had stood so long between her 
and Fenetta. “Of course you must 
have felt hurt. And Annabel never 
told me——’’ 

Miss Lytton smiled and said in 
her businesslike voice: 

“Then shall I select a new gen- 
eral-arrangements committee? Or 
do I understand that you girls now 
wish to remain on that commit- 
tee?” 

“We'll be the committee to- 
gether!” cried Fenetta and Jac in 
duet. 

They smiled at each other, still 
a little shyly but with the promise 
of a happy friendship in their 
eyes. “We hope to do a lot of 
things together from now on,” 


added Jac. 


By Ruby Holland 


If the Great Dane that our 
neighbor just bought is only a 
pup now, he’ll look like a horse 
when he’s as old as I am. 
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**'T OOK what's coming down the big road!” ex- 
claimed Chink, dropping his baseball bat in 
amazement. 

“It’s Kegs,” said Red, ‘‘and would you look at that 
shiny new bike he’s riding!” 

“Some wheel!” exclaimed Cousin Bob. 

The fat member of The Spartan Company, Ltd., 
rode into the schoolyard, circled the baseball diamond 
proudly, and stopped in the midst of the admiring 

ang. 
‘ “May we speak to you, please?” grinned David; 
“or are you too stuck up to notice us now that you 
have such a fancy bike?” 

“Oh, I guess it’s all right to speak to me as long 
as it’s the first day of school,” Kegs laughed. “What 
do you think of the bike?” 

“That's what I'd call ‘magnoleous,’’’ Red ex- 
claimed. “Does the headlight work?” 

“Of course the headlight works!” said Kegs in- 
dignantly. “Everything on this bike works perfectly.” 

“How are the brakes?” Red continued doubtfully. 

“Why, I barely touch them and they stop the bike 
right now,” declared Kegs. 

“T'll bet they drag,” said Red gravely. 

“What's the matter with you, Red Sloan?” Kegs 
asked. “Of course the brakes don’t drag! What's 
wrong with you anyway?” 

“Well,” laughed Red, giving up, “I thought maybe 
if I got you all worked up about how good your bike 
was, you might let me take a little ride just to prove 
it.” 

“I thought you were up to something!” Kegs 
grinned. “Sure, go ahead and take a little ride.” 

next!” shouted Chink. 

Red swung astride the gleaming new bike and 


pedaled away. 
“Be careful not to scratch it,” Kegs shouted. 
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Red Comes 
Cropper 


By Curtis Haseltine 
Illustrated by Florence McCurdy 


“I won't hurt it,” Red promised. “I’m an old bike 
rider from ’way back.” After circling the schoolyard, 
he rode the bicycle back to the group. 

“Kegs wasn’t fooling,” he announced. “That's 
really a swell wheel.” 

Kegs’s bicycle was kept busy until the bell rang 
for the first session of the new school year. After 
placing the new bicycle carefully in the outside rack, 
Kegs joined the rest of the Spartans as they entered 
the schoolhouse. There was quite a bit of confusion 
as they took the same seats they had left the previous 
June and renewed friendships with schoolmates that 
they had not seen during the summer vacation. 

But most of all they wondered about the new girl 
in the seat directly in front of Miss Morgan’s desk. 

“What's her name?” whispered Red. 

“I don’t know yet,” Coralee replied. “She wasn’t 
out on the playground.” 

It was not long however before Miss Morgan re- 
lieved their curiosity. When all had taken their places, 
she called for attention. 

“Most of you, of course, know each other from 
last year,” she said, “but we have a new pupil who 
is going to be with us this year. Her name is Alice 
Longan. 

“Alice, I know that you will find your new school- 
mates very friendly and that you will soon feel right 
at home here.” 

Alice smiled in response to the friendly nods. 

“I know where she lives,” whispered Kegs. “I 
heard Dad say the other night that a family by the 
name of Longan had moved into that house over east 
on what used to be the old Peterson place.” 

“Do you mean that little brick house in the locust 
grove?” asked Coralee. 

“Yes, that’s the place,” Kegs replied. “I think her 
dad works in town but I don’t know what he does.” 
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“They've certainly fixed the place up nice,” said 
Andy. 

“That's a cute dress she has on,” said Coralee. 

“Yes, isn’t it?” murmured Red. Coralee glanced 
at him quickly and smiled as she saw his gaze glued 
on the newcomer’s blond curls. 

As was customary on the first day of school, Miss 
Morgan gave her pupils a list of the supplies they 
would need and told them what lessons they would 
start studying. Then she dismissed class for the rest 
of the day. As the pupils started toward the door, 
Coralee made her way to the new girl’s desk. 


© ALICE,” she said, “I’m Coralee. I hope you will 
like our school.” 

“Thank you,” the new girl replied. “I’m sure I 
shall.” 

“Which way do you go home?” asked Coralee. 

“Up the big road,” Alice replied. “Do you go that 
way too?” 

“Quite a way,” Coralee replied. ‘Shall we walk 
together ?” 

As the boys reached the schoolhouse door, Red 
whispered, “Kegs, how about another little ride on 
your bike?” 

“Sure,” said Kegs generously. ““Go ahead.” 
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“How are the brakes?” Red continued doubtfully 


Red quickly took the wheel out of the rack, leaped 
into the seat, and started pedaling madly about the 
schoolyard. As he whizzed by the door of the school- 
house, he pretended not to notice Coralee and Alice 
who were just coming out. 

A few seconds later he sped directly in front of 
them again, apparently intent on something in the 
opposite direction. 

“Be careful, Red!” shouted Kegs. “You're going to 
skid and land on your ear.” . 

“Don’t you worry, Kegs!” Red assured him in a 
loud voice. ‘They haven't made the bike yet that 
old Red Sloan can’t ride.” 

“What’s the matter with that guy?” Kegs asked 
David in a bewildered tone. ‘“‘He’s gone wild.” 

Red’s efforts were not entirely wasted however. 
Alice watched his gyrations for some time before 
she finally asked Coralee about him. 

“Who is that red-headed boy on the bicycle?” she 
asked. 

“Oh, that’s my cousin, Red Sloan,” Coralee re- 
plied. 

“He certainly is a marvelous bicycle rider,” said 
Alice. 

Coralee grinned. ‘Yes,’ she said, ‘Red is quite a 
boy.” Alice said no more, but Coralee noticed that her 
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eyes followed Red as he dashed 
back and forth past them on the 
big road, riding faster and faster. 

“Red’s going to wreck himself 
yet,” moaned Kegs. “I wish he'd 
be more careful.” 

“He won't stop showing off as 
long as Alice is watching him,” 
grinned David. 

_“Oh, so that’s it, is it?’ ex- 
claimed Kegs. “I should have 
known it was something like that.” 

“And she’s falling for it in a big 
way,” added Cousin Bob. 

Red's riding became even more 
daring as he flashed up and down 
the road, riding without touching 
the handle bars and swerving from 
side to side by shifting his weight. 

“If it wasn’t that I don’t want 
my bike all smashed up,” said 
Kegs, “it would give me a laugh 
to see old Red come a cropper 
with his showing off.” 

“Just give him time,” declared 
Andy. “He will.” 

The gang was walking down a 
long gentle slope in the big road. 
Red rode far back of them to the 
top of the rise and then turned, 
raced a few yards, lifted his feet 
from the spinning pedals and put 
them on the handle bars. Then 
folding his arms, he shot down the 
slope. Apparently not noticing 
Alice and Coralee who were walk- 
ing a little behind the others, he 
shouted: 

“Look out, gang! Here I come!” 

As he sped by the girls however 
he looked out of the corner of his 
eye at Alice. She was, he saw, 
openly admiring his daring and 
ability. 

It was just a small pebble in the 
road, one that ordinarily would 
have caused no trouble, but Red 
did not notice it until the front 
wheel of the bicycle struck it. The 
wheel turned sharply, and Red 
found himself flying over the 
handle bars. 

The next instant he sprawled in 
the dust. 
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Fellow Prisoners 
By Alice A. Keen 


fbx is one of those tricks which it is great fun to do at parties or 
just to try with two of your friends. They will be interested, you 
may be sure, as they try to work it out. 

You will need two pieces of stout cord each about a yard long. 

Tie one end of one cord about the wrist of one player and the other 
end about his other wrist. Then tie one end of the second cord about 
the left wrist of another person. Pass the other end of the second cord 
over and then under the cord stretched between the wrists of the first 
person. Finally, tie the loose end of the second cord to the right wrist 
of the second person. Now the players are fellow prisoners, and their 
problem is to free themselves without cutting or untying the cords. 

It can be done; and after the players have worked over it for a 
while without success you can explain how. Or better still, show them 
by working the trick yourself with another person: call him your part- 
ner. This is how you do it: 

Attach the first cord to your partner’s wrists. Have him hold his 
hands out in front of him, the cord taut. Tie one end of the second cord 
around your own left wrist. Pass the other end of your cord first over 
and then under your partner’s rope, and then tie it around your own 
right wrist. With the two cords lax, pick them up in the center where 
they cross forming two hairpin loops, being ane not to twist them. 
Pass these hairpin loops through the loop around your partner’s /eft 
wrist, then over his hand and back to his wrist again. Now you may 
draw apart. If you have followed directions exactly, the two cords will 
separate. 

The trick is in the way the two cords are first crossed. If they are 
crossed otherwise than as directed above (your cord being passed first 
under and then over your partner's cord), then you pass the hairpin 
loops through the loop around your partner's right wrist. 


Quickly he jumped to his feet, 
brushed the dirt off his clothing, 
and picked up the bicycle to ex- 
amine the damage he had caused. 
Fortunately he had not injured it 
at all. There was not even a scratch 
on the paint. 

He was sighing with relief when 
suddenly he heard a burst of 


laughter. from the approaching 
girls. 

Whirling quickly, he saw Alice 
shaking with merriment and Cora- 
lee laughing so hard her eyes were 
full of tears. 

“That was the funniest fall I 
ever saw!” laughed Alice. “The 
look on your face when you went 
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sailing over the handle bars was 
the best ever.” 

Red walked the wheel over to 
Kegs. 
“I don’t believe I hurt it any, 
Kegs,” he said, “but you'd better 
take it before I do. Guess I didn’t 
do such a good job of showing 
what an expert sider I am.” 


“Oh, it was swell!” Kegs 
grinned; “all except that last loop 
the loop.” 


Red strode morosely on down 
the road without replying. He 
could still hear Alice giggling. 

Red did not look up as Kegs 
rode slowly along beside him. 

“Don’t be so downhearted,” 
Kegs said. “You didn’t hurt the 
bike any, and everybody takes a 
tumble once in a while. You must 
admit though that yours was a 
dandy.” 

“Yes, it must have looked fun- 
ny,” agreed Red, “‘but you'd think 
those girls would stop giggling 
some day, wouldn’t you?” 

“Well,” Kegs chuckled, “I don’t 
know. I’m afraid I'll be giggling a 
long time too—every time I re- 
member how you looked flying 
over the handle bars!” 

Red looked up at that and there 
was a twinkle in his eyes as he 
spoke. 

“You know,” he grinned, “I'd 
like to have a picture of that my- 
self.” Slowly he slackened his pace 
until the two girls caught up with 
him. 

“T think I'll let some one else do 
the fancy bike riding for a while,” 
he smiled. 

“Well, you certainly wound up 
with a flourish,” said Alice. 

“I wish I could have done it a 
little more gracefully,” Red 
mourned. 

“Perhaps with a little more 
practice you could learn to lard 
on your feet,” smiled Alice. 

“Maybe so,” Red agreed doubt- 
fully, “but I don’t know whether 
Kegs’s bike could stand much more 
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treatment like that.” 

By the time the gang came to 
the road that led to the old Peter- 
son farm, Alice had become ac- 
quainted with all the Spartans. 

“I have an idea,” said Coralee. 
“Let’s meet over at our house to- 
night and make fudge.” 

“Oh, I'd like that!’ Alice ex- 
claimed, “but how can I find your 
house?” 

Red interrupted as Coralee 
started to give Alice the directions. 

“Tl come over after you, Alice,” 
he said, and then added with a 
grin, “but not on a bicycle.” 


Answer to Block Puzzle: 
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OIS and Baby Sue sat on the back-porch 

steps. The sun was warm and the robin in 

the cherry tree sang a merry little tune. Best of 
all, this was Mother’s birthday. 


But Lois was not a bit happy. She looked 
sadly at her strong little hands. “Oh, dear,” she 
said to Baby Sue. “I wish I were big enough to 
make something lovely for Mother’s birthday 
gift. Ruth is making a beautiful handkerchief 
for her. Johnny is mak- 
ing a fine footstool. But 


When lunch was over Ruth hurried back to 
her room to finish the handkerchief. Johnny 
hurried back to the basement to finish the stool, 
and Baby Sue was put to bed for a nap. 

Lois went to the kitchen with Mother. “I will 
help you with the dishes,” she said. “I can dry 
them almost as well as Ruth can.” 

“You are a wonderful little helper,” Mother 
said. “I don’t know what I should do without 

you.” 

It was not long after 


I—I guess I can’t make 
any surprise gift for her 
at all.” 

Just then Mother 
came up the garden 
path carrying a basket 
of fresh peas. 

“Oh, Mother,” cried 
Lois, “let me shell the 
peas for you. It’s fun!” 

“Thank you, dear,” 
Mother said. “Then I 
can finish the ironing 
before noon.” 

Lois popped open the 
pea pods, one by one. 
When all the peas were 
shelled she carried them 


The Gift 


By Myrile E Sparks 


into the kitchen. Soon 
Mother put them on to 
cook. 

“May I set the table?” 
Lois asked. 

“That would be very 
nice of you!” Mother 
cried happily. “Ruth is 
too busy to help me to- 
day.” 

Lois closed her lips tightly. She must be care- 
ful not to tell Ruth’s secret! How grand it would 
be if only she too were busy working on a sur- 
prise gift for Mother. 

Lois set the table carefully. Laying the bright 
knives and forks and spoons beside each plate 
was like a game. 
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Illustrated by Genevieve Fusch Samsel 


that before Baby Sue 
awoke. She had slept 
only a little while and 
felt very cross. 

“Come, Baby Sue,” 
said Lois. “We shall go 
for a walk in the field. 


Maybe we can find some 
pretty flowers.” 
Baby Sue stopped 


crying and clapped her 
little hands. “Go with 
Lois,” she cried. 

Lois grasped Baby 
Sue’s hand, and off they 
started. 


Walking in the field 
was pleasant. The grass 
was soft and green. A 
tiny creek hurried along 
with a merry little song. 
Bossy cow looked at 
them with her big 
brown eyes. 

They walked along 
beside the creek until 
Baby Sue felt tired. 
Then they sat in the shade of a tall pine tree, 
and Lois gathered pine needles for her little 
sister. 


HEN they went home again Ruth was 
setting the dinner table with the best 
white cloth and the prettiest dishes. Mother had 
promised to stay in her room until the surprise 
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Morning Prayer 
By Margaret Landsman 


Bless my eyes that they may see 

Only beauty surrounding me. 

Bless my ears that they may hear 

Nought but harmony sounding 
clear. 

Bless my lips that they may say 

Loving words throughout the 
day. 


Bless my hands that they may be 

Quick and firm to work for 
Thee. 

Bless the thoughts within my 
mind; 

Keep them wise and pure and 
kind. 

Bless my body, straight and 
strong, 

That it may serve Thee all day 
long. 


birthday dinner was ready. 

Soon it was time to call her. 
How happy she looked when she 
saw the beautiful table and the 
neat pile of gifts stacked on her 
chair! Quickly she began opening 
them. 


How sorry Lois felt because 
there was not a single gift marked The Best Place 
with her name. She wished she ‘ W 
could run away and hide. im the or Id 

Then Mother said a strange (Continued from page 12) 
thing. “The finest gift of all isn’t 
here,” she said. “It didn’t even 
come all in one piece. I got little 
bits of it all day long.” 

What could she be talking 
about? wondered every one in 
great surprise. 

Mother put her arms around 
Lois. “Lois gave me her help all 
day,” she said. “She shelled the 
peas and set the table for lunch. 
She dried the dishes and took care 
of Baby Sue so that I could do jaiq it on his bedroom window 
other things. Isn’t that a fine gift?” <i). placing a small rock on top 

“Oh, yes, indeed!” cried Father of it to hold it there. When he 
and Ruth and Johnny all with one went to bed he could open the 


beside the hedge, his heart pound- 
ing with excitement. 

He was going to start out to see 
the world in the morning, not as 
any ordinary traveler who rides on 
a train or a bus but as part of one 
of those mysterious companies 
known as a circus! 

When he could no longer hear 
Blinky’s running feet, he carried 
the string end over the newly cut 
lawn to the back of the house and 


voice. screen and reach it easily. 
“Yes, yes, yes,” sang Baby Sue, _—It seemed the longest evening 
bobbing her head. Gene had ever known but it was 


Then Lois felt very happy. She only nine o’clock when Mrs. Hor- 
threw her arms around Mother ton said, “If we're going to the 
and gave her a big hug. cave in the morning you children 

Later, when no one was notic- should be in bed.” 
ing, Lois looked at her hands Gene stood up at once. He 
again. But this time she was not kissed Grandma first, a good, loud 
sad at all. “Even if they are small kiss, then Mother—two kisses for 
they can do lots of good things,” Mother, and when the two chil- 
she decided. dren reached Mary Belle’s bed- 
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room he stooped and kissed her 
too, so that she said in surprise, 
“My goodness!” before she closed 
her door. 

Twice Gene untied the string 
from his toe to slip out of bed, 
once to transfer thirty cents from 
his bank to his trouser pocket, and 
once to hunt through his chiffonier 
until he found a string of brass 
buttons that Mr. Cheney, the 
tailor, had given him. Four of 
these he sewed down the front of 
his blue coat in two shining rows, 
his eyes glowing with pride over 
the wonderful uniform they made. 

Then he switched off the light, 
but he could not go to sleep. 

The string, tied too tightly 
around his toe, bothered him and 
when he reached down to loosen 
it, the toe felt cold and clammy 
on the end. Time passed and still 
he could not sleep. He heard Fa- 
ther and Mother come in. 

“I’m afraid that won't be early 
enough,” Father was saying. “I'll 
set the alarm for Fe 

Their bedroom door closed be- 
fore the sentence was finished. 
Gene’s heart was pounding. 

Set the alarm for what hour? 
Would he and Blinky get away in 
the morning or would Father be 
up too early for them? If only he 
knew what that little clock knew! 

(To be continued) 
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Block Puzzle 
By Mac E. Clarke 


While playing with blocks, 
Betty decides to place sixteen of 
them in rows of four each. When 
they arte completed, she has fif- 
teen rows. Can you do it? The 
trick is all in placing the blocks 
in a certain position. See page 29 
for the answer. 


Word-Building Rhyme 
By Aletha M. Bonner 


My first word names a month: 
May. 

The tenth month next appears. 

The third word you may spin. 

My fourth? Just use your ears! 

You see with number five. 

Six comes from clouds above. 

The first letters of these words 

All together spell a name we love. 


A Sky Guess 
By Alice Crowell Hoffman 


I'm a bridge across the sky, 
Gay-colored as the flowers. 
You see me when the sunshine 
tries 
To catch up with the showers. 


Fruit Initials 
By E. Mendes 


Here are definitions for five 
four-letter words. If you select the 
right words and list them in a 
column, one under the other, the 
first letters will spell a fruit. 

1. A small horse you like to ride. 

2. Opposite west. 

3. A son of Adam. 

4. A small piece of American 
money. 

5. A high piece of ground. 
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UNITY 
Sunday School 
Leaflet 


Do you like to go to Sun- 
day School and study the 
wonderful lessons from the 
Bible? Every boy and girl 
should be familiar with the 
teaching of this book. To 
make its stories easier for 
you to understand and re- 
member Unity publishes a 
four-page paper, 81/2 by 111/2 
inches in size, called the 
UNITY SUNDAY SCHOOL 
LEAFLET. 


This paper brings you the 
text of the current Interna- 
tional Bible lesson along 
with a simple story of the 
lesson. It also carries a set 
of Bible questions, one ques- 
tion to be answered each 
day of the week; a memory 
verse to be learned; and a 
fiction story that brings out 
the main point in the lesson. 
The whole back page is for 
the very small children of 
the family. 


Tell Mother that the UNITY 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LEAF- 
LET will come to you a 
whole year (fifty-two issues) 
for $1. 
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THE ALLEN FAMILY 
a series of cutouts 
presented by 
Dorothy Wagstaff 
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Gay adventures await you on every hand 

When you go on a journey through Storybook 
Land. 

In The Four-Leafed Clover you’re sure to enjoy 

The story of Peter, the peddler boy. 

Then there’s the story How Jimmy Came 
Through 

That shows what a boy, when his heart’s right, 
can do. 

The book Story Friends brings you many a thrill, 

With four dandy stories your spare time to fill. 

In the first are two sisters you'll want to meet, 

Elise and Elsa, one selfish, one sweet. 

“Little Dog Lost” is a sad runaway 

In search of food and a new place to stay. 

You'll discover a hint of some mystery 

In the “Billy Brag” story that’s number three. 

How Felipe bought sandals and new ribbon 
bows 

For his dear little sister the fourth story shows. 

We can’t tell you more, but get ready to start 

For Storybook Land. Use this page for your 
chart. 


THE FOUR-LEAFED 
CLOVER 


has quaint illustrations and 
colorful covers. It is 
priced at 50c 


HOW JIMMY 
CAME THROUGH 


has attractive covers and 


many illustrations 
in silhouette. Price 50c 


STORY FRIENDS 


has a blue cloth binding 
stamped in red. It is illus- 
om artist rothy 

Wagstaff. Price 50c 
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SHOW WEE WISDOM TO YOUR TEACHER 


More and more teachers are finding out that Wee Wisdom is a big help in 


the schoolroom, and they are making use of it in many different ways. If 
your teacher does not know about Wee Wisdom, won't you let her read 
the letter below, which tells what another teacher (in Alaska) thinks of 
Wee Wisdom: 


“| am a teacher and have tried various magazines for school and 
home use with very little success, but Wee Wisdom is the answer. 
For the past two years my school has had a constant blessing through 
this magazine. Children enjoy it from the first grade to the eighth. 
In fact, I look forward to its coming with as much anticipation as 
the youngsters. When we are through with the magazine we send it 


to an Indian village where twenty-five native children are held spell- 


bound by its contents.” 


917 TRACY AVENUE all 
KANSAS CITY. MISSOURI 


By taking WEE WISDOM to 
school and showing it to your 
teacher and your classmates 
you will make new friends for 
your magazine. If your teacher 
is not already taking WEE 
WISDOM, she may want to 
subscribe for it after reading 
your copy. Tell her it will come 
to her a whole year for only $1. 
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